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Planting  is  the  most  mystical  of  man’s  works.  He  drops 
seed  into  the  ground  trustfully,  covers  it  over,  and  it  “dies,” 
according  to  the  apostle.  Once  he  has  committed  the  seed 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  mould,  he  is  powerless  over  it. 
He  must  stand  aside  and  let  the  forces  of  Nature  work 
he  knows  not  how.  Hidden  from  the  eye,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  rain  and  the  sun,  the  seed  changes  into  some- 
thing different,  more  sightly  and  much  more  abundant. 
Things  growing  out  of  the  ground  are  part  of  the  uncon- 
sidered miracle  in  which  we  live.  A gardener  is  the  last 
man  to  sneer  at  the  savage’s  ceremonial  dances  at  seeding 
time,  or  the  priest  blessing  the  fields  of  Brittany. 

The  planting  of  potatoes  this  year  is  a specially  serious 
matter.  It  was  only  prudent  to  seek  counsel.  Should  they 
be  planted  in  hills  or  in  rows?  “In  hills,”  said  one;  “you 
will  have  a larger  crop.”  “In  rows,”  said  another;  “they 
will  be  easier  to  cultivate.”  So  I listened  to  both  voices, 
and  decided  to  lay  out  my  garden  in  shell  holes  and  lonely 
furrows. 

The  next  question  was — How  many  “sets”  to  a hill? 

Cook,  whose  bread  and  puree  de  pois  aux  croutons  entitle 
her  to  a respectful  hearing  on  any  subject,  advised  three. 
My  neighbor,  who  has  been  brought  up  on  a farm,  advised 
two.  A casual  acquaintance  in  the  seed-store,  a most  learned 
person,  advised  four,  “with  one  in  the  middle.”  I followed 
the  advice  of  all  three.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  safety.  So  the  “sets”  were  solemnly  planted,  the 
cut  side  down,  and  the  eyes  uppermost.  When  the  opera- 
tion was  completed.  Cook  was  afraid  the  resulting  potatoes 
would  be  green,  because  the  covering  was  too  shallow,  while 
She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed  prophesied  they  would  never 
come  up  because  they  were  buried  too  deep.  And  the  pil- 
lars of  the  house  were  shaken. 

Nature  did  her  part  loyally.  The  rain  fell  and  the  sun 
beat  on  the  brown  earth ; the  moisture  and  the  heat  worked 
together  upon  the  hidden  seed,  and  in  a fortnight  the  green 
leaves  were  peeping  through  the  soil.  Then  they  came  on 
swiftly,  and  soon  they  were  rank  green  bushes  knee  high. 
They  were  tropical  in  their  growth.  The  potato  is  a product 
of  the  tropics,  like  the  tomato;  and  for  a long  time  both 
were  looked  on  with  suspicion  as  articles  of  food.  Only 
with  the  nineteenth  century  did  the  real  cultivation  and 
consumption  of  the  potato  begin.  Now  the  despised  root 
is  standing  between  the  world  and  hunger.  The  botanist 
says  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Datura,  the 
Indian  poison  plant;  so  the  popular  distrust  is  not  so  very 
absurd. 

Now  that  the  potatoes  are  growing  well,  the  next  opera- 
tion is  “hilling  up,”  or  clawing  the  loose  earth  round  the 
plants  with  a hoe.  This  is  not  hard  work,  and  it  enables 
the  cultivator  to  pay  off  old  scores  with  the  weeds.  But 
it  is  always  to  be  repeated.  The  soft  fleshy  stalks  need 
support  and  the  mounded  earth  retains  the  moisture  in 
the  baking  weather;  besides  the  continual  fussing  in  the 
ground  promotes  growth.  The  aspiring  ambition  of  those 
potatoes  is  not  to  be  checked.  The  more  earth  is  heaped 
around  them,  the  more  valiantly  they  struggle  out  of  it. 
New  fears  arise.  The  harvest  may  be  nothing  but  leaves; 
or  the  “sets”  may  have  had  too  many  “eyes”;  and  the 
potatoes  may  therefore  be  crowded  and  puny.  Time  will 
tell.  Once  this  bit  of  ground  fed  the  family  from  August 
to  December.  This  time  it  may  fail.  Pourtant  il  faut  cul- 
tiver  mon  jardin. 

Archibald  MacMechan 


Notes  from  the  Capital 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 

/ 

Many  newspaper  readers  have  thought  it  strange,  in 
view  of  the  recent  revival  of  memories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  see  so  little  mention  anywhere  of  his  surviving 
son.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  is  a prominent  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, and  an  officer  of  several  corporations,  including  the 
Pullman  Company,  in  which  he  has  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  reticence 
of  the  press  is  due  chiefly  to  his  intense  distaste  for  need- 
less publicity.  For  one  thing,  he  is  philosopher  enough 
to  appreciate  the  disadvantages  of  the  inevitable  popular 
comparison  between  a distinguished  father  and  his  off- 
spring. In  a case  where  the  father  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
remembered  as  a man  and  come  to  be  worshipped  like  a 
demigod,  the  disagreeable  side  of  all  this  would,  of  course, 
have  been  intensified;  and  the  tragic  end  of  the  War  Presi- 
dent, and  the  unconscionable  liberties  later  taken  with  his 
family  by  the  professional  gossip-mongers,  were  a further 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  Since  his  administration 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinets  of  Garfield  and  Arthur, 
and  his  comings  and  goings  as  our  Minister  to  England 
under  Harrison,  Washington  has  seen  comparatively  little 
of  Robert  Lincoln,  though  he  is  so  well  remembered  at  the 
capital  that  every  item  of  news  about  him  brought  in  by 
visitors  from  Chicago  finds  a circle  of  interested  listeners. 

Outside  of  every  personal  consideration,  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
an  especial  claim  upon  the  notice  of  all  Americans  for  the 
share  he  unconsciously  bore  in  making  his  father  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln,  realizing  what  a handicap  it  was 
to  a man  with  ambitions  for  the  broader  walks  of  public 
service  to  be  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  social 
atmosphere  of  only  one  section  of  the  country,  was  resolved 
that  his  children  should  know  the  East  not  less  well  than 
the  West,  and  to  that  end  marked  young  Robert  for  Har- 
vard University.  The  boy  had  had  some  preliminary  train- 
ing in  the  branches  required  for  his  entrance  examination, 
but  not  enough,  and  by  the  advice  of  several  respected 
friends  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  The  course  there  was 
pretty  severe,  and  his  father  thought  it  might  be  well,  if 
opportunity  offered,  to  pay  him  a visit  in  term-time. 

The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  already  fairly  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  East  through  the  newspaper  reports  of 
his  stump  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and,  besides, 
he  had  received  next  to  the  highest  vote  for  Vice-President 
in  the  convention  that  launched  the  Fremont  ticket.  He 
was  generally  reputed  to  be  a fascinating  speaker,  notwith- 
standing his  awkward  presence,  and  a great  many  people 
were  curious  to  see  him.  It  so  happened  that  Plymouth 
Church,  in  Brooklyn,  was  conducting  a course  of  popular 
lectures  in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
committee  in  charge  that  Lincoln  might  prove  an  attrac- 
tion. Their  offer  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  a single  ap- 
pearance, coupled  with  a hint  that  other  lyceums  near  by 
might  also  like  to  have  him,  was  promptly  accepted,  as  it 
presented  the  possibility  of  a visit  to  his  son  with  all  ex- 
penses paid ; his  sole  condition  was  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  on  a political  subject  of  his  own  choosing.  Some  of 
the  church  members  appear  to  have  entertained  a belated 
misgiving  on  this  head,  as  Mr.  Beecher  was  doing  a good 
deal  in  the  same  line  himself.  The  Young  Men’s  Central 
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Republican  Union  of  New  York,  however,  stepped  in  at  this 
juncture  and  took  the  contract  off  the  church’s  hands,  and 
on  February  27,  1860,  in  Cooper  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  faced 
an  audience  different  from  any  he  had  ever  before  address- 
ed ; it  was  made  up  mostly  of  substantial  citizens  who  could 
not  have  been  induced  to  attend  an  ordinary  political  rally, 
a large  proportion  being  ladies. 

He  chose  for  his  text  an  extract  from  one  of  Douglas’s 
speeches  denying  the  right  of  the  Federal  authority  to  con- 
trol the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  controlled  all  other  governmental  matters 
there.  Taking  Douglas’s  own  arguments,  and  turning  them 
back  upon  themselves,  he  so  riddled  them  with  his  logic 
that  the  audience  burst  frequently  into  applause  and  laugh- 
ter, and  the  leading  newspapers  the  next  morning  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  convincing  orator  New  York  had 
ever  heard  on  the  slavery  question.  Forthwith  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him  demands  that  he  should  visit  this  and  that  point 
in  New  England  on  his  way  to  or  from  Exeter.  Up  to  that 
time  the  New  Englanders  had  been  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  the  newcomer  in  politics  because  he  hailed  from 
what  they  regarded  as  a very  raw  and  uncultured  region 
and  was  himself  said  to  be  shockingly  uncouth;  and  with 
men  of  so  much  higher  type  among  their  neighbors,  why 
should  they  go  so  far  afield  for  a candidate  at  the  coming 
election? 

But  after  his  trip  to  Exeter  there  was  practically  nothing 
left  of  this  feeling.  Wherever  he  spoke  on  that  journey, 
the  echoes  of  his  visit  continued  ringing  down  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  a Presidential  candidate  New  England  gave  him 
19  votes,  on  the  second  32,  on  the  third  42,  and  then  rushed 
in  to  help  make  the  nomination  unanimous.  And  to  the 
steadfast  loyalty  and  earnest  work  of  his  new  friends  from 
“Down  East,’’  won  on  that  memorable  trip  to  see  his  son 
Robert,  he  owed  a generous  share  of  the  credit  for  the  turn 
of  the  tide  against  his  rival,  Seward. 

During  his  residence  in  Washington  and  abroad,  Rob- 
ert Lincoln  was  regarded  as  a rather  handsome  man  of  the 
strictly  worldly  type;  he  has  never  borne  in  his  face  or 
frame  any  strong  resemblance  to  his  father.  His  coun- 
tenance lacks  the  spiritual  light  which  made  the  War  Presi- 
dent’s so  lustrous  in  spite  of  its  ugliness  of  mould.  His 
features  are  heavier,  and  his  body  inclines  to  ponderous- 
ness as  he  grows  old.  His  manner  is  polite,  but  not  socia- 
ble, and  he  has  none  of  the  magnetism  which  made  his 
father  the  central  human  figure  of  an  era.  Tattler 
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